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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 



CAESAR'S FIRST WIFE 

We know that Julius Caesar was engaged to a rich woman of an eques- 
trian family, named Cossutia, even before he had assumed the toga virilis; 
but opinions differ as to whether that engagement ever culminated in a 
marriage. Or rather it is more accurate to say that while at one time 
Caesar's marriage was often accepted as a fact, 1 today scholars are almost 
unanimous in declaring that he was only engaged to Cossutia and never 
married to her. Among those who state or imply that Caesar's relations 
with Cossutia never passed beyond an engagement are Baumgarten-Crusius, 2 
Napoleon III, 3 Merivale, 4 Froude, 6 Dodge, 6 Warde Fowler, 7 Sihler, 8 von 
Mess, 9 and Rolfe. 10 This view is in fact found in the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, 11 Pauly-Wissowa's Realencyclopadie, n and the Thesaurus Linguae 
Latinae. 13 

The trend of opinion is clearly indicated by a comparison of the two 
editions of Drumann. In the first one 14 Cossutia is named as Caesar's 
"erste Gemahlin," while in the revision of 1906 16 appears the other view, 
accompanied by the statement: "Die Worte Suetons verbieten es, Cos- 
sutia als Caesars Gattin zu betrachten." 16 

The prevalence of this view and its appearance in works of such authority 
are the justification for a careful investigation of the scanty clues that can 
be discovered. 

1 Cf., e.g., the Onomasticon in Forcellini's Totius Latinitatis Lexicon, s.v. "Cos- 
sutia," and Liddell, History of Rome, 640, footnote. 

2 See Index Nominum Propriorum, s.v. "Cossutia." 

• Histoire de Jules Cisar (1867), I, 253, and n. 5. 

* History of the Romans under the Empire, I, 85, n. 3, and Roman Triumvirates, 37. 
« Caesar: A Sketch, 77-78. » Julius Caesar, 28. 

' Caesar, 40. s Annals of Caesar, 6. 

■ Caesar: Sein Leben, seine Zeit und seine Polilik (Leipzig, 1913), 10. 

10 Suetonius in Loeb Classical Library. 

" IV, 938 (11th ed.) ; the article is by H. Stuart Jones. 

"IV (1901), 1674. 

"The Thesaurus (.Onomasticon, Vol. II) s.v. "Cossutia" refers the reader to trie- 
article in Pauly-Wissowa. 

» IIIi, 762 (1837). » Ilia, 684 (n. 3) and 694. 

i« Ferrero in his Grandezza e Decadenza di Roma (I, 126, n. 1) speaks only of an 
engagement, but describes Cossutia as Caesar's wife in his later work on The Women, 
of the Caesars (p. 20). 
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The only place in which Cossutia is actually named is Suet. Iul. 1: 
"dimissa Cossutia, quae familia equestri sed admodum dives praetextato 
desponsata fuerat, Corneliam Cinnae quater consulis filiam duxit uxorem." 
The key to the passage lies, of course, in dimissa. What does dimittere 
mean in Latin and particularly in Suetonius ? In the following passages in 
our author the word is used of divorcing a wife: Augustus 62. 1; 63. 2; 
69. 1 ; Tiberius 1.2; 10. 1 ; 35. 1 ; 49. 1 ; Nero 35. 2 and Domitian 8. 3. It is 
also used in Col. 25. 1 of ending marriages by divorce. In the Scriptorum 
Historiae Augustae Lexicon of Carolus Lessing (1901-6) one finds dimittere 
used of divorce in Hadrian 11. 3 and M . A. 19. 8. Valerius Maximus vi. 
3. 10 and Justin xi. 11.5 show the same use. But of dimittere in the sense of 
"to break an engagement" I have observed no instances. 1 

On the other hand, on two occasions when Suetonius is clearly speaking 
of the breaking of an engagement, he uses repudiare, once of the dismissal 
of the intended bridegroom (Iul. 21) and once of the dismissal of the intended 
bride (CI. 26. 1). This verb is, of course, used of divorce also, but its 
employment with reference to the breaking of an engagement is clearly 
attested both by these passages and by Dig. 50. 16. 191. Other expressions 
used of severing an engagement are repudium mittere (Dig. 24. 3. 38) ; repu- 
dium remittere (Plaut. Aul. 4. 10. 69 and Dig. 50. 16. 101, § 1); and repu- 
dium renuntiare (Plaut. Aul. 4. 10. 53 and Ter. Phorm. 4. 3. 72). Had then 
Suetonius intended to refer merely to a broken engagement, we have every 
reason to suppose that he would have used repudium with one of these verbs, 
or repudiare (as he actually does twice). 

There is, however, one other passage bearing on the matter, and that is 
Plutarch Goes. 5: Ttvopevo'S 8k airb tjjs «PXV S «««'V5js Tpirrjv r/ydytro ywcuKa 

Hop-irrftav If Pompeia was his third wife, Cornelia must have been the 

second. Who was the first ? The name of Cossutia is needed to fill the gap, 
for if Caesar did not marry her, Pompeia was Caesar's second wife. The 
prevalence, however, of the belief that Caesar did not marry Cossutia, is 
responsible for such statements as that of Hermann Schickinger: 2 " IIo/Mnjta, 

zweite Gemahlin Casars Plutarch nennt sie die dritte Frau Casars, 

da dieser vor seiner Ehe mit Cornelia mit Cossutia verlobt war." In other 
words, Plutarch must be declared wrong here in order to support the preva- 
lent opinion. Napoleon III disposes of these words thus: "Plutarque dit 
que Cornelia fut la premiere femme de C6sar, quoiqu'il pr^tende qu'il 
epousa Pomp6ia en troisi&mes noces." The imperial author clearly used 
a mistranslation of Plutarch, 3 for that writer never speaks of Cornelia as 
Caesar's first wife. 

1 In Suet, Tit. 7. 2 ab urbe clearly indicates that dimittere is used of actual sending 
away. 

2 In the "Erklarendes Namenverzeichnis " in his Auswahl aus Plutarch. 

3 Cf. North's translation: "Afterwards, when he was come out of that office, he 
married his third wife Pompeia, having a daughter by his first wife, Cornelia." 
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If, then, Caesar actually married Cossutia, when did the marriage occur ? 
How old was he at the time ? It must, of course, have taken place after his 
assumption of the toga virilis; the words of Suetonius would of themselves 
inply that, even aside from the fact that it was only after its assumption 
that the youth might legally contract a marriage. 

When he assumed it, we cannot of course be certain, as the event is not 
mentioned in what is extant of the Life. We may, however, safely infer 
that it was referred to in the lost beginning, for Suetonius mentions its 
assumption by the various emperors in the following passages: Aug. 8. 1; 
Tib. 7. 1; Cal. 10. 1; Claud. 2. 2; Nero 7. 2; Galba 4. 3; Vesp. 2. 2; he 
fails to mention it in the Lives of Otho, Vitellius, Titus, and Domitian, all 
among the later Lives and (save Domitian) the shorter ones. Moreover, 
where he refers to the assumption of the toga virilis, the mention is made 
at the proper chronological place in the Life. This being the case, we may 
surmise that, as the mention of Caesar's assumption of it was probably in 
the lost opening, the event preceded the first one alluded to in the extant Life. 
The opening sentence clearly implies a transition to the account of a new 
year, the sixteenth of Caesar's life. He must accordingly have assumed the 
toga virilis in his fifteenth year at the very latest, i.e., when fourteen years 
old. The event would fall, therefore, late in 86 b.c. 1 or early in 85 B.C. 2 

It was, accordingly, after this, perhaps in the year 85, that Caesar 
married Cossutia; one would fancy that it must have occurred before 
his father's death (between July, 85, and July, 84). Under the follow- 
ing consuls (i. e., in 84 or 83) Caesar married Cornelia after a divorce had 
been secured from Cossutia. 

That the marriage with Cossutia followed the assumption of the toga 
virilis is not merely suggested by Suetonius' words but necessitated by 
Roman law. Thus Rossbach (Untersuchungen uber die Romische Ehe, 411) 
declares: "Der Eintritt in die Pubertat giebt das Recht eine legitime Ehe 
einzugehen. Hiermit ist aber die Annahme der Toga virilis vorausgesetzt. 
Der Jiingling kann im Knabenkleide nicht heirathen, da auch das Madchen 
bei der Hochzeit mit der Toga pura und der Tunica recta angethan sein 
muss." 3 

Such youthful marriages, on the part of males, as that here postulated 
(i.e., at fourteen or fifteen years of age) were not impossible among the 
Romans, though not at all common. Caesar himself must have married 
Cornelia when he was either sixteen or seventeen years of age. The term 
Ovid (Trist. iv. 10. 69) applies to himself at the time of his first marriage, 
paene puer, would exactly fit the youthful Caesar on the occasion of his 

1 This assumes Caesar's birth in 100 b.c. 

2 Sihler (Annals of Caesar, 6) suggests "possibly in March, 84"; I agree entirely 
with his reasoning, but the result would then, it seems to me, have to be March, 85. 

3 Cf. also Marquardt, Das Privatleben der Romer, I, 29. 
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marriage to Cossutia. In one inscription 1 we read of a gladiator who died 
at the age of twenty-two, and had been married seven years. In another 2 
we find the following verses: "Intra ter quinos infelix occidit annos, Sic 
illi coniunx, sic toga pura data est." 

It seems, therefore, on the basis of the invariable meaning of dimittere 
in Suetonius (and indeed, as far as cited, elsewhere in Latin literature) and 
on the basis of the passage in Plutarch Caes. 5 that we can hardly escape the 
conclusion that Caesar married Cossutia. The objection of Groebe, who 
revised Drumann's work, that Suetonius' words forbid our regarding 
Cossutia as Caesar's wife, does not seem to me sound. If one were to say: 
"Cossutia was divorced by Caesar; he had become engaged to her while 
still a praetextatus," the reader would readily assume (1) that a marriage 
actually took place, (2) that the engagement had preceded the assumption 
of the toga virilis, but (3) that the marriage had followed it. And does 
not Suetonius in the passage under discussion really say what has just been 
presented hypothetically ? Indeed, of the emperor Tiberius these very 
words of Suetonius might have been used, for he divorced Vipsania Agrippina 
(Suet. Tib. 7. 2), to whom he had been betrothed while he was still a prae- 
textatus (Nepos Att. 19). 

To claim, therefore, that Cossutia did not marry Caesar, demands that 

we believe dimittere to be used in an unparalleled sense, and that Plutarch 

Caes. 5 be calmly set aside as incorrect. In short, what little evidence we 

have on the matter, all forces us to conclude that Cossutia was actually 

Caesar's wife. 

Monroe E. Deutsch 

University of California 



MAY A HERO HAVE A TEMPLE? 

As his initial argument against the identification of the famous temple 
at Athens with the Theseum, Mr. Frazer (Pausanias's Description of Greece, 
II, 153) remarks: "Theseus was not a god but a hero; hence his sanctuary 
was not a temple but a heroon. The distinction between deities and worship- 
ful heroes was a sharp one in Greek religion; only a deity had a temple 
(naos) ; a hero had a heroic shrine (heroon)." In this connection the follow- 
ing list of individuals to whom naoi are ascribed by Pausanias is significant: 
Amphiaraus, at the Amphiareum in Attica (1. 34. 2); Ajax, at Salamis 
(1. 35. 3); Cyamites, along the Sacred Way (1. 37. 4); Triptolemus, at 
Eleusis (1. 38. 6) ; Palaemon, at the Isthmus (2. 2.1); Clymenus, at Hermion 
(2. 35. 9); Caesar, at Sparta (3. 11. 4); Augustus, at Sparta (ibid.); Lycur- 
gus, at Sparta (3. 16. 6); Menelaus, at Therapne (3. 19. 9); Achilles, at 

i CIL, V, 2, 5933. 

! L. Friedlaender, Darstellungen aus der Sittengeschichte Roma, I 8 , 469, n. 8. 



